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to question his assertion that there never was a British government 
more anxious to work in harmony with public feeling in a colony than 
was the British government in its relations with Lower Canada in the 
two years that preceded the rebellion of 1837. No crisis in British 
colonial history in the century that followed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was more important than that which led to the Durham mis- 
sion ; and in these first two decades of the twentieth century , when the 
oversea dominions are attracting continuous attention in England, 
chiefly because they have obviously made a success of responsible gov- 
ernment, Sir Charles Lucas has rendered excellent extra-official ser- 
vice to the Empire by his production of this edition of the Durham 
Report and by the admirable framework in which it is presented. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

South America : Observations and Impressions. By J AMES 
Bryce. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912. — xxiv, 611 pp. 

Of James Bryce it has been said truly that he is a " connoisseur of 
societies and possessed of an educated taste in civilization." The repu- 
tation that he has won in a life devoted to public service rivals that 
which he has earned by his contributions to political literature. What- 
ever he writes is sure to be widely read and to please his readers. Yet 
it may be questioned whether his South America will add anything to 
his fame. 

The book deals with the entire group of republics in the New World 
which have received the collective designation of ' ' Latin America ' ' 
and must be examined from this point of view. With all Mr. Bryce 's 
breadth of knowledge and keenness of observation, the impressions 
which he has garnered as the fruits of a four months' journey, even if 
ripened by incidental reading and conversation, can not be invested 
with more than a moderate degree of authority. What was possible in 
the preparation of his masterly treatises on the United States and on 
South Africa is quite impossible in the case of Latin America, because 
the information is more difficult of access and what is accessible is less 
trustworthy. Years of patient investigation must be spent ere one is in 
a position to describe the past and present, to say nothing of the future, 
in Latin America. Moreover, competence in this field is not wholly a 
matter of finding the best sources of knowledge and of giving the neces- 
sary time to the searching for information. It depends largely on an 
attitude of mind. No one can hope to gain an insight into the char- 
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acteristics, the ideas and the institutions of the Latin- Americans unless 
he understands thoroughly the European language spoken by most of 
them. Probably no American people, nor the European ancestors of 
any American people, have been so inadequately comprehended and so 
gravely misjudged as those of Spanish and Portuguese stock. To re- 
move this misunderstanding and to correct this misjudgment, so far as 
reason and fairness demand, calls for expert, discriminating knowledge 
both of the speech and of the records. Such intimate knowledge Mr. 
Bryce makes no pretence of possessing. 

Of the sixteen chapters in his work, eleven are devoted to a descrip- 
tion mainly of six South American countries, with excursions into 
history, archaeology and ethnology, enlivened at times by so interesting 
an episode as the love affairs of the nun of Nuestra Senora de los 
Dolores of Arequipa. The interest of the narration is enhanced by 
the author's distinctive charm of style. The accounts of natural 
scenery make agreeable reading and the comparisons drawn between 
South American scenery and that of other countries are interesting. 
The historical allusions, however, are so frequently erroneous as to 
make their chief service the confirmation of existing misconceptions. 
If Mr. Bryce had read Bourne's Spain in America or Kirkpatrick's 
monographs in the Cambridge Modern History, he would not have 
condemned the Spanish colonial system in so dogmatic a fashion. 

Beyond doubt the general observations and impressions contained 
in the last five chapters of the book, and dealing with political, eco- 
nomic and social phenomena, are the best to be found anywhere in 
English. While accurate, profound and instructive, as contrasted with 
the views supplied by most of the other publications in that language , 
they nevertheless reveal at times a lack of intimacy with the subject. 
Had the author possessed that intimacy he would not have dwelt so 
insistently on the scant amount of intellectual, scientific and artistic 
progress in the Latin-American countries. Had he been acquainted 
with Latin- American literature in the vernacular, he would not have 
implied that the bent of the .Latin- American mind has been practical 
rather than idealistic, nor would he have assumed that the " fountain 
of pleasing verse " has been virtually the sole form of literary expression. 

Had Mr. Bryce fully understood what the word " politics" means 
in Latin America, he might not have made so many disavowals of any 
intention to discuss the theme. He does not seem to realize that 
political history there is commonly identified with present politics, to 
such an extent that, even in scientific congresses, the word " history " 
is taboo among the Latin- American delegates. The constitutions of 
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the Latin- American countries, furthermore, as a whole or in the great 
majority of cases, are not modeled upon that of the United States so 
much as upon the fundamental law of France. How otherwise is one 
to explain that, in form alone, the government of sixteen out of the 
twenty republics is unitary and not federal? 

The limits of this review might be prolonged unduly were the re- 
viewer to point out in detail specific instances in which Mr. Bryce has 
given too great credence to untrustworthy sources of information and 
in which therefore his statements and assumptions are beside the mark. 
Compared with other books on the same theme, his book unquestion- 
ably is valuable. It must, however, be regarded as unsatisfactory when 
judged by the high standard of his own previous works on other lands 
and peoples. But it professedly consists of observations and impres- 
sions. 

W. R. Shepherd. 

Die okonomische Entwicklung Ear op as. Vol. VI. Das Ver- 
schwinden der B'drigkeit und die Wandlungen der Grundherrschaft 
in England und Italien. Bauernbefreiung und Grundentlastung 
in Deutschland und Russland. By M. Kowalewsky. German 
translation by A. Stein. [Bibliothek der Volkswirtschaftslehre und 
Gesellschaftswissenschaft. Vol. XVI.] Berlin, R. L. Prager, 1913. 
—501 pp. 

Professor Kowalewsky has reached the end of his period but not of 
what he has to say about it. This fact and the recent agrarian legis- 
lation in Russia, in which he himself took part, account for the ex- 
tension of his original plan, upon which the work was to have been 
completed in six volumes. We are now promised a seventh volume , 
which is to contain an account of the rise of peasant proprietorship in 
France, and an eighth, which is to be devoted to a discussion of the 
theories of the leading economic historians of England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy with regard to mediaeval economy. 

The general character and the special strength and weakness of Pro- 
fessor Kowalewsky's work have long been recognized. It is a com- 
pendium, which aims, as its title indicates, at giving a general view of 
the economic development of Europe throughout the middle ages. It 
is something else besides, as will presently be shown; but for the 
moment we are concerned with its immediate purpose. In the dis- 
charge of his task Professor Kowalewsky has very properly made use of 
other people's work, and, where that was wanting, has gallantly and 
abundantly labored to fill the gaps himself. He has ransacked archives 



